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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The AceocHit of ** The Course of Studies pur- 
sued in Oxford^** which has been given by the 
Author of Two able Replies to the Edinburgh 
Review, and the important confession which 
he has extorted from his opponents, that thdr 
animadversions are inapplicable to the present 
s^tate of that University, may, perhaps, require 
some apology for any farther discussion of the 
subject On one point, however, I have the 
misfortune to differ from that Author, with re- 
gard to the views which he entertains of Lord 
Bacon's Writings, and "the importance which he 
has attached to Aristode's Logic in the system 
of Academical discipline j and something still 
appears to be wanting as to the History of those 
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improvements of which the Reviewers have 
shevm themselves so unaccountably ignorant 
On the Constitution of the University, and 
some other points, I have not found it easy to 
speak with certsdnty ; and if I slxall any where 
appear to have delivered my sendments with 
too much freedom or confidence, my intention 
at least b less to inculcatid an jr particular views, 
than to encoun^, as far as I am able, the ab- 
lation of questions, from the fair discussion of 
whidi the public may derive the most import- 
ant benefits ; havitig always before me the re- 
commendation of th0 SlSa^riie, fnXe^v rrig ccXfi' 
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OBSERVATIONS, &c. 



In this age of reEbrmaidon^ it ym& not to be 
expected that the University of Oxford should 
escape her share of the obloquy which is la* 
vished from so many quarters (hx all ancient in- 
stitutions. Her noble buildings and rich en* 
dowments excite the envy and jealousy of her 
rivals, and her haughty tone of independence 
provokes them, to indiscriminate abuse. The 
best friends of learning may not, indeed, wish 
to see her " clothed in purple and fine linen, 
and faring sumptuously every day," but the 
important benefits ought not to be overlooked, 
of removing the instructors of youth far above 
the necessity of flattering prevailing prejudice, 
and of fashioning their doctrines according to 
the ever-varying temper of the times. Oxford 
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18 not, perhaps, precisely in the happy medium 
between the fear of want, an<! the indifFerence 
of ease ; but wlule so much is said about her 
bigoted attachment to exploded systems and 
opinions, some notice might be* taken of the 
accurate and patient Habits of study which her 
ancient discipline encourages, and of the pre- 
mature exertions, unsettled notions, and super- 
ficial, though general knowledge of more libe- 
ral and enlightened Academies. No one con-^ 
tends that Oxford stands in need of no refor- 
mation. She herself, in the very preamble of 
her recent statute, proclaims its necessity. 

^ Cum vero, variis de causis, antiquus exa- 
minandi mbs, per magistros necessario regentes, 
«hisce temporibus minime accommodatus sit, de- 
crevit baud ita pridem Academia, examinatores 
publicos designandos esse, et novam. formam 
£xaminad6nis instituendam ; in qu4 cum non- 
. nulla jam agnoscimus in melius mutari posse, 
(usus enim fere semper' aliquid apportat npvi, 
ita ut qux optima putaveris ea in experiundo 
repudies,) visum est Academiae rem ab integro 
refingere.'* 
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The candour of those writers cannot be com- 
mended, who will scarcdy allow Oxford any 
merit at all ; who continue the unmeaning echo 
<£ the old reproaches^ when theu: cause is in a 
great measure removed; and who persist in 

, total ignorance of all the recent improvements ; 

. deriidng th^ information concerning the ac- 
tual state of the University from books that 
were written many years ago. Thei;^ has, in- 
deed, been a good deal of port and prejudice at 
Oxford, and in the common rooms and clois- 
ters vestiges of both may still be occasionally 
traced ; though no one is any longer forced to 
imbibe dther the one or the other. But it has 
been doubted whether some of the current re- 
proaches are not a litde indebted to their sound 
for their perpetuity, or even to certain ignoble 
fedings, whidi* are occasionally confounded with 
laudable emulation, ^md di^terested love of sci- 
ence. Amidst the proud pretensions to every 
species of orthodoxy, certain observances, vene- 
rable only by the stamp of antiquity, may some- 
times darken the light of knowledge ; and the 
j^ace of acqmrements more directly advantage- 

12 
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OM may^ in soma few inataaces, be usuiped 
t}y studies^ vidiiclv a great writer compared to 
^ Crops raised, not for the sake of the harvest^ 
but to be ploughed in as a dressing for the 
iaQd** But, on the other hand, is it impos* 
tible to s^^iate tibe appetite for knowledge, by 
I»«matur^ gratifying the curio^ty by a va« 
ried, but superficial mode of instruction, which 
aSbrds materials for convensation rather than 
for thought ? and ai^e diere no dangers to be 
feared from phinging the untutored, mind at 
once into the depths vS metaphyaca ^d polid* 
cal economy, when totally unprepared fpr their 
reception by any previous discipline j and hur* 
rying through the whole circle of the sciences 
ere the maturity dE reason shall be enabled to $e^ 
parate the wheat from the chaff, and to with* 
hold from novelty and ingenuity the honour 
which is only due to useful knowledge ? Is 
diere no instance of an ingenuous mind, caught 
by a jittering paradox, or blinded by the bene^ 
volent professions of a favourite aystem, ^ seek-i 
ing to betvrise above what is written,** and fall-* 
ing into unphilosophical errors, or bewildered in 
a maze of uncertain opinions ? — ^Is the acquis!- 
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lion of every species of knowledge invaxiablj 
safe at all times, and under all circumstances ? 
Or is it not rather desirable to exercise the me- 
mory, to fix the attention, to form the taste, 
and, above all, to acqdre habits of accurate in* 
vestigation, and of industrious research, previ*^ 
ous to the cultivation of nobler faculties of the 
mind? 

1 iam not prepared to deny that wealth is one 
of the many causes of indolence ; but as little 
should I be inclined, even if I were more san-* 
guine of success, to attempt convincing the Ox- 
ford- Fellows of the heterodox position, that the 
piety and munificence of their founders and be^ 
nefactors has been misplaced; I leave to others, 
who may have more confidence in their rheto-^ 
ric, the glory of procuring a general resignation 
of fellowships ; and without pretending to com- 
bat the truly philosophical maxim, " ingenilar-^ 
gkor venter ^^ I shall take the liberty, once for 
all, to allude to a trite, but interesting topic to 
all who form systems for the education of ycaith. 
—A young man entering an English university 
is precisely at that period of Hfe whein a few 
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accidental impressions bestow a bias upon all* 
his future conduct. Emancipated from the 
bondage of a school, his vanity is easily flatter-^ 
ed, and a conscious pride attends the develope* 
ment of his faculties. If, at this most important 
period, mean and unpleanng ideas should once 
be associated with the acquisition of knowledge^ 
it is vain for reason to demonstrate its utility. 
And, on the other hand, the same relative plea- 
sure is associated with the first exertions in 
drinking coachmanship, fox*hunting, and the 
various physical ener^es, in the minds of those 
whose lives are afterwards devoted to such pur- 
suits, as attends the recollection of the scenes 
where genius first discovered its latent powers, 
or ambition first warmed the breast of the pa- 
triot. It is at this period that we form predi- 
lections that attend us to the last hour of our 
existence, and that we experience the luxury of 
those disinterested attachments which the self- 
ish pursuits of our maturer years will not suf- 
fer to return. " Cette amiti6 parfaite, dont on 
n'est capable que dans la jeunesse, avant qu on 
jAt connu le sentiment de la rivalite, avant 
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que les cameres irrevocablement .tracees sUIon- 
nent ^t partagent le champ de Tavemr," — ^It is 
at the same period that we form those deep- 
rootedantipathies that attend us through all the 
business of life» But why should I enlarge up- 
on so obvious a topic, as the importance of as- 
sociating in the taider mind whatever is plea&« 
ing, and dignified^ and honourable, not only with 
proficiency in literature and science, but ev^n 
with the scenes.whare such pursuits are wont 
to occupy the thoughts ? Human nature itself 
proclaims the ignorance of those who would '^c'l-S-'-- 
sepantte the pomp of learning from its power. 
On no occasion, perhaps, do the geniality 
of men form an opinion altogether unbiassed, 
by some passion or prejudice, or which is not 
more or less influencied by some external and 
adventitiouscircumstancetsThis may, and ought l^/ 
to mordfy the pride of human understanding ; 
but such is tibe law of our nature ; and a tvise 
man will not attempt to set our insdncts and 
our speculations at variance. The most en- 
lightened minds should feel the operation of the. 
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same principle which arrested the savage Gauls 
in the career of conquest^ when they ga:zed with 
;y ^silent admiration on the majestic s^earance of 
the Roman senators : For our desires and af- 
/ fections are as much a part of our constitution 
as our reason ; nor would this alone teach us 
to preserve our life, and far less to' provide fcac 
our future happiness. ^ £t fulmina ipsa noa 
tarn nos confunderent, si vis eorum tantum^ 
non etiam ipse fulgor timeretur."* With these 
truths before our eyes^'the application of which 
to the presentpurpose^it would lead into too wide 
a field to illustrate, we may safely leave to the 
^ shallow, petulant, and short-sighted coxcombs 
of philosophy,'* their old employment of hold- 
ing up to ridicule every established custom an4 
ancient institution, of which they cannot calcu^ 
late the direct utility ;-and while we are satis- 
fied with this conviction, that the feelings, an4 
even the prejudices of the human heart may 
accomplish noble and useful purposes, rather 
endeavour to see both the errors and merits of 

♦ Qdnct lust VIII. 3. 
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contending systems and opinions, than to ven- 
ture upon any positive decision. 

Previous to the year 1800, a stranger could 
discover no vestige of pubKc education in the 
University of Oxford, except ^ome antiquated 
and useless ceremonies; The exercises of pde^ 
mical divinity and scholastic logic, which h^d 
engrossed the attention of preceding ages, hid^ 
by their universally acknowledged inujjlify^ 
dwindled into forms; and even thdr nam^ 
were no longer understood by those Who pei>- 
formed them. The business of education wa$ 
entirely carried on within the walls of the dif- 
ferent colleges, in various modes,' and with va^ 
nous degrees of success. Those who had no 
leisure or opportunity to investigate the pnv 
ceedings of these societies, or who found a dif* 
ficulty in reconciling such a system to their 
ideas of a university, were apt hastily to cotv- 
elude that there was nothing but total idleneA^ 
at Oxford. They heard the names of profefr^ 
sors who never lectured j and they saw before 
them the ruins of a great system of public dis- 
cipline, which, ages before, had rendered the 
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name of Oxford famow over all the literary 
world But they did not perceive ti^ every 
college was now become a univerdty, and every 
college tutor a professor. They invdghed a- 
gainst the public professors for converting their 
offices into sinecures, without con^dering that 
under-graduates could not leam from them 
what they were obliged to leam from the tutors 
of their respective colleges, and what, even if 
they had their choice, they could not leam so 
well : For, however splendid a spectacle it may 
be, to see hundreds of young men crowded to- 
gether in a lecture-room, catching every word 
that is uttered from the chair, as if it were ah 
oracle, and carrying off volumes of notes, fax 
exceeding in size the manuscripts of the pro- 
fessor, I have always doubted whether the in- 
stmction that is thus collected be not more spe- 
cious than solid. The utility of this mode of 
instraction several centuries ago was manifest, 
when there were scarcely any books, and know- 
ledge was confined to a few ; but I should be 
glad to know, wherever the practice prevails at 
the present day, how many of those volumes 
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of notes already alluded to are ever studied after 
they are written ; and if they were, how great 
a proportion of what they contain might not 
be found much better told in a hundred books ; 
and how much of what is new is mis-stated 
and unintelligible. ** People,'' says Dr Johnson^ 
^ have now-a-days got a strange idea that every 
thing is to be taught by lectures ; now I cannot 
6ee that lectures can do so much good as reading 
the books from which the lectures are taken. I 
know no^ng that can be best taught by lee* 
tures, except where experiments are to be shewn. 
You may teach chemistry by lectures ; — you 
may teach making of shoes by lectures." Now, 
although this opinion is not to be understood as 
denying all advantages to oral over written in* 
struction, yet, upon the whole, thf re is much 
sound sense in the learned Doctor's remark. 
Knowledge is now too generally difiused in 
•books, to leave much to be learned at a universi- 
ty, which may not be learned elsewhere. The 
great advantage of an academical education a-^ 
rises chiefly from the lo^e of learning which is 
inspired by the geniw of the place,— from the 
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collisioa of many minds,— from the ardour 
which. hope of distinction kindlesy—and. from 
the advice and assistance in the use of books 
which young men derive from those of more 
expenence than th^nselves. Hie knowledge 
that is actually gained is less to be considered, 
than the foundation that is laid' for future im^ 
provement. The haUts that are acquired^ the 
associations that are formed, the bias and turn 
of mind, are of infiiUtelyinbre importance than 
a superficial smattering g£ the vsuiolES wt» and 
sciences. Hie latt^ may som^imes be more 
directly and imm^^iatdjr useful in the bttskiess 
of life, but it is from tbetbrmei^ only that any 
real and scdid advantage cin ever be. d^ved» 
The one is the seed scattered on the ^uri&ce of 
the earth, which qiliddy sprii^ up and ripens, 
but is withered arid gone hefore the faajcv^ ; 
the other is the slow, though certain ptoduce^ 
which rewards the labour of the hubbandmao* 
^ Hi sunt, qui parva £icile £idunt : et aud^cia 
^' provecti, quidquid illic possunt, stsdm ottea- 
^ dunt. Possunt autem id demum, quod in 
" proximo est : verba continuant ; haec vultu 
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^ mttBTilsD nuUi tardati Vi^recun4i&^ parofenisit i 
^^ nm ftxikmm pr^estai^, ae4 otp ; mn subeiiC 
^ vew ^5, oep pemto3 itomwaia »4icibw wtir 
** tur: ut quft summo sold sparsa sunt s^mina^ 
^ cekrius seeffundunt : ef imitate spicks berbur 
f* la inambus aristis amte mess^m fiaves^untr"^ 
P^ to dkcDveries in scfence^ they are qwte £>• 
reigh fioQi the insthictioa of y^utbu If th^y 
ai^ not compdftely ascedtaioed, tbey tend only 
to oiistead ; a$)d as it ]$ at best bul tke demeans 
pf knowledge that qm be taught, it is of ii»* 
poitaoce toteadi, in the first place, those old 
and established principles that are beyond the 
reach of contioversy ; and, wilb regaird to more 
modem improv^neats, rather to be satisfied 
witli pdnting out the best mode of study, dian 
to attempt, in the short period of academical 
re^dence, to convey a few slight and supeffi-* ' 
eial outlines of the whole mass df useful know-^ 
ledge which learning and genius have accumu-* 
lated in the revolution of ages. Thus it is that 
the most ingenious man is frequendy the worst 

* Quinct. Instit. Lib. I. 
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tutor or professor. Besides; it is obvious that a: 
lecture, delivered to a popular assembly of se-^ 
vera! hundred persons, cannot be adapted to die 
capacities pf the whole. The professor cannot^ 
like the tutor of a college, know the previous 
habits and various acquirements of his pupils, 
and separate diem into small classes according- 
ly, where he can istop to explain every difficul- 
ty as it occurs. In ^ public lecture, the instruct 
tion conveyed may be of great service to those 
who have made soniie progress in dieir studies ; 
but if the subject be new to diem, and, stifl 
more, if they either trust to it altogether for in- 
formation, or at best content themselves with 
hastily referring to the books of which they 
learn the names and characters from the profes- 
sor, their knowledge may be extensive, but it 
must be superficial, their principles ill founded^ 
their deductions rash, and all their habits of 
thitildng unsound. The desultory acquisition 
of general knowledge may suit some great ge- 
niuses, who catch the truth, as it were, by in- 
tuition, and can snatch, at one glance, all that 
is useful and important in the accumulated wis- 
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dcxxi of past ages j but the evils that arise to 
the ordinary herd of men from a precocious 
s;y«tem of education are serious and alanning^ 
— ^These hints were written before the appear* 
ance of the First Reply to the Edinburgh Re* 
view } and what the author of that pamphlet* 
has thrown out on this subject seems to pre* 
elude the necessity of their enlargement, and of 
any farther illustration of the advantages which 
the System of College Lectures possesses over the 
more ancient and imposing soliemnity of a Pro** 
fessor speaking in public to a wliole Universi* 
ty. On the whole, it is natural that>each mode 
of instruction should have its admirers,, where, 
each maybe defended on such excellent grounds $ 
nor is it of much importance to settle the pte- 
ference, while impartial men must admit thecoa- 
elusion, that '* the best method would be that 
" which should unite both more completely ^ 
** than is the case vnth atiy modem universi*. 
^' ty.''* i shall (inly observe farther, that ia 
what has been said conc^nung public lectures^ 

• Page 1«4 
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ikevr adyantage to the chosj^ ffsw is not d€iued» 
especially whea united with the adventitious 
circumstimces of an eKhibitipn of expariments, 
or display of eloqua;ice ; but the inclination of 
the^ pupils to learn is taken fen: granted, since 
it is obvious tlmt in this mode of instruction 
neither authority nor emulation can op^iate. ^ 

* In the College of King James the Sixths which alone 

0' 
Constitutes the University of Edinburgh, boys matriculate so 

young, that at the end of the two first years, which are de- 
voted to Greek and Latin, they in general know very little 
of the former, aad^a great deal less of the latter, than when 
they left school. This system undoubtedly tends to destroy 
the patient and industrious habits previously acquired, [^nd 
to encoun^e a superficial and inaccurate mode of study, 
which is Teiy observ^e in their future progress. I allude 
to the system only, and not to those whose duty it is to en- 
force it ; for the very exertions I have witnessed serve but to 
strengthen my coripviction of the incalculable advantage of 
continuing the discipline of a school for two years longer. 
In <»wequei|oe of the oomparatiTely small number who at- 
tend the Mathematical lectures, and the necessity of teach- 
ing this branch by examining the stqdents, the mode of pro« 
ceedmg in this instance very much resembles a College lec- 
ture, and shews the prevaOiag sentiment, that nMiieniatics 
cannot be weU taught to a crowd, since thosie young men 
who do not attend the matheraf^ical Icfctures in the Universi- 
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Even Mr Knox himself, a member of th« 
Unilrcarsity, has cbntributed much to mislead 
the public, by writiiig pages after pages to ex« 
pose the folly of the obsolete institutions, on 

igr are instructed by other pdrsoiis, in differ^t parts of th& 
town« who teach precisely in the same manner. The other 
professors have no mode of being acquainted with the profi- , 
ciency of their pupils, or even (in consequence of their ntini- 
ber&) with the regularity of their attendance i nor db tiw hso^ 
lures differ at all from any other public eidiibitlouy excepting 
that the rule of not disturbing the audience is in general 
enforced by the 'professor. 

In this University there is nothing corresponding to the 
Oxford idea of a College. The public professors and their 
lectures are every thing. None of the young men lodge 
in the College, or are subject to any discipline, or %ear anj^ 
distinctive dress, or enjoy any emolument, with the excep- 
tion of a few trifling exhibitions, or bursaries, as they are 
called, none of them exceeding L.15 a-year, chiefly payable 
to students attending the Lectures on Divinity. As to Uni* 
versity honours, the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and of Law 
are unknown. For that of Master of Arts there used for* 
merly to be an annual examination, but the rules drawn up 
for that solemnity by the late Principal now serve po other 
purpose than to adorn the walls of the Library ; and the de- 
gree Itself is seldom claimed, and nevei^ refused to any one 
who has attended the lectures. The degree of Doctor in 
Divinity is usually conferred on the most respectable and dis-f 
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which it was not worth while to have written 
a single sentence^ as no one attempted to defend 
them ; and by expressing himself so, carelessly 
and ambiguously about what the Collies had 
substituted in their room ; and allowing repeat- 
ed editions of his popular but superficial' works to 
meet the public eye, without adding a syllable 
concerning the successive improvements of Aca- 
demical discipline. His narrow and illiberal 
views of education are suflSciendy developed in 

t^Dguished clergymen of the Presbyterian Church ; and that 
of Doctor of LatoSf as it is still termed, is a literary honour 
Reserved for laymen ; — both pf them purely honorary. The 
degree of Doctor of Medicine is the reward of success in a 
strictpri vate examinationby theMedical professors^and of three 
years attendance oh their lectures^ or rather of the payment 
pf three years fees ; the only mode, in a numerous dass, of 
ascertaining die fact ; and is an honour for the purity of 
which the University deserve the highest praise. No corpo- 
rate privileges attach to any of these degrees ; npr is it ne- 
cessary eyen to matriculate in order to obtain them. The 
Senatus Acaiemipus^ consisting of all the I^ofe^ors, to the 
number of twenty-eight, and a Principal, is the only Acade-r 
mical Meeting.— rUppn the celebrity of a University which 
forms so complete a contrast to the wealthy founda|ipni$ of 
Pkford, without funds, or patronage, or dkcipline, it is upne? 
cessary to enlarge. 
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the plan for refonning the University, suggest- 
ed in the Letter to Lord North, Upon the 
scheme of improvement which that Letter con- 
tains, I have only one remark to offer, — ^that Mr 
Knox's scheme of improvement is strongly 
marked by the prejudices of his professional 
habits ; and that its adoption v^ould make the 
University a school. Now, if I were to hazard 
an opinion, it would be, that it is in some in- 
stances too much of a school aheady; that 
young men vdll never be driven to literary emi- 
nence by: the fear of punishment, or deterred 
from idleness by sumptuary laws ; and that it 
is of no avail for the legislators of the Univer- 
sity to fnuldply prohibitions, and nominate 
proctors to enforce them, if they do not suc-r 
ceed in inspiring the youth committed to their 
charge with such an interest in the business of 
education as may render these restraints unne* 
cessary. ** L^ them be encouraged," says Dp 
Tatham, " by kind and benevolent assistance ; 
*Met,them be led on by honest, emulation, 
^^ wliich is a way toJeaming a thousand times 
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^^ more success than the tod of awe." Boyi 
may be farced to exert their memory, but c^ 
men ever be forced to think ? Or will an op- 
pressive inquisition into the minutest parts of a 
student's conduct call into exertkw any c£ his 
mental powers ? Young mten will leant nothing 
to purpose, which they do not learn with good 
will, and from a conviction of its utility. 

Nothing can b^ spoken with too much c^n^ 
tempt of the absurd and hidicroos remans a£ 
the ancient discipline, which would not have so 
long disgraced the schools of Oxford, if the na- 
ture and constitudon of the University had not 
been adverse to every change, But while die 
troublesome fcmns of the scholastic disputations 
provoked the indignation of a liberal age, the me^ 
ritorious exations of those individuals were too 
apt to be forgotten, who laboured so successfiit- 
ly in their own sodeties to supply thtf place of 
a system common to the wholes I do tiot 
mean that it was possible, by all that single col« 
legte, acting without concert, could effect, to 
hav6 produced so many of the advanti^ of 
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public eAucatbn as ttiight hav^ proceeded from 
tibe muted eSbm of the whole, I anf only at ^ 
viUiance ^^ith those who will not Allow that 
tfafere was any thing done in any of the Coll^ 
ges, because there was nothing done by the Uni- 
versity, or by some one College \wth which thef 
happened to be best acquainted. — ^The follow- 
ing observations relate to what is done by the 
University at large, over and above the various 
important branches of instruction carried on by 
individual Colleges. 

^ In the year 1 860 a statute was passed in Con- 
vocation De Examinandis Graduum Candidul^ 
tisj by which every candidate for the lowest 
Academical degrees was subjected to a public 
examination in the rudiments of rdigion, in at 
least three classical authors, of which two mi^t 
be Greek, or two Latin, and in the Elements of 
Madiematics and Physics, Logic, Ethicks, and 
Rhetoric* The candidate wasi also obliged ta 
shew ^ qu^ poUeat facultate animi sui sensa 
** linguA Latin4 explicandi." The Examiners 
had the power of dispensiivg with certain o£ 
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these branches, (the classical authors, and the ru- 
diments of religion, however, always excepted ;) 
but when this power was exercised, the exami- 
nation was more severe in the rest Of wl 
Examiners, three made a quorum, and three an- 
nually went out of office. They examined six 
candidates^ in a day ; and the examinations ge- 
nerally Ibisted about five hours. — ^I am not mere- 
ly quoting the words, but stating the operation 
of the law ; and I can confidently assert, that 
the officers appointed by the. University to car- 
ry it into effisct, most anxiously and conscienti- 
t)usly discharged their duty, during the six years 
that it remained in force. ^ It frequendy hap- 
pened, so strictly was theur duty interpreted, that 
several of the candidates were refiised a certifi^ 
cate ; and even instances were not unusual 
where a second attempt proved unsuccessfiiL 

In this statute a provision was. made £ov two 
classes of candidates, the first of which was li- 
fiuted to twelve in a year, who should be partis 
culariy distinguished in the examinations. Biit, 
instead of allowing the Examiners to select 
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these classes from the whole number exammedl) 
die statute appointed the candidates for honours^ 
as they were usually termed, to come forward 
in a partiQular manner, not unlike challenging 
tfie whole University to a trial of straigtti, and 
subjecting themselves, in case of failure, to sig- 
nal disgrace. This, joined to the singular error 
of admitting none into the second class till the 
first class was filled, was soon found to operate 
as a great discouragement to emulation. 

Obvious as these defects in the statute wera^ 
it was not till the year 1806 that any attempt 
was made to rectify them. The statutes ax^ 
enacted by the House of Convocation, or body 
corporate at large, consisting of all the Doctors 
and Masta:^ of Arts. The heads of CoU^es 
and Halls form also a separate body, possessed 
df peculiar and important powers and privile- 
ges, wiiich the other members of convocation 
do not enjoy ; and their opinions and interests 
are sometimes at variance : but, like the Peers 
and Commons in the ancient parliament of Scot- ' <^ 
land, in their legislative capacity they deUb^ I 
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rate and. vote together* Fortunate would it be 
for Oxford if this were the /whole of the resem- 
blance, and if the Lords of the Arttdes were^ 
not forcibly iwalled to our reraUectknv by tite 
encroachments of die Heads of Houses upon 
the powers of this yeneraUe Assembly, whkfa^ 
have reduced their functions to a simple Qeg»* 
tive upon the questions proposed by the Vice^ 
GhancellcHr from the chair. Thehr power must 
have been originally daived from the Couto^ 
cation, and they were probably intended as^ a 
commkt^ to transact such t^uuness as did not 
itquire its immediate superintendence. How- 
it has come to pass, it may not be easy to trace, 
but it seems now estabtished.in practice, that no^ 
statute can be proposed that does not or%inate 
with the Heads of Houses, and receive thdr 
previous sanction 5 and every attempt to make 
the smallest alteration or amendment on their 
measures is invariably reristed vrith success^ 
Thus it is, that instead of every member of the. 
legislative body having the means of proposing: 
what he thinks best calcuUt^ to promote thfe 
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honour and iisterest of the University, and of 
obtaino^ a free discussion for every grievance 
«nd for every improvement, the only power re* 
served to them is that of preventing rash and 
pernicious innovations; an office which all 
who are acqumnted with the prudent caution 
with which the Heads of Houses are accustom-^ 
ed to oppose the current of popular opinion, 
will readily believe requires no very arduous 
exertions. The statute, as previously prepared, 
is proposed from the Qiair, and must be passed 
or rejected in tt^to. From this it follows, that 
a good measure may be lost for some trifling' 
objection, or a bad one may be carried into ef- 
fect, because it is better than none. 

To this defect in the constitution of the Uni-*^ 
vefsity the dday in amending the obvious errors 
of the statute of i8co was in a great measure^ 
owing. Greater alterations were called for than 
the Heads of Houses were willing to concede ; 
and an expected opposition, powerful both in 
numbers and in eloquence^ which they could 
nddia: satisfy nor resist, confined their delib^ 
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rations for' six years widun the walls of that 
mysterious conclave, known to the younger 
members of the University by the profane ap- 
pellation of Golgotha. In the end of the year 
1806, the public attention was at length direct- 
ed to a new statute, amending that passed in 
1800. At this time appeared the first of a se- 
ries of addresses to the Members of Convoca- 
tion from the Rector of Lincoln College, which, 
along with some ba4 taste and extravagance, 
contained many important truths. Dr Tatham 
is a strenuous advocate for the freedom and in- 
dependence of Convocation, and labours to am-' 
mate that body to a sense of their own import- 
ance J calling loudly for ** one grand Academical 
Act,'' to abolish all that is useless in the ancient 
systetn^ and substitute in its room the improve- 
ments of a liberal and enlightened age. In 
truth, there must be admitted to be some justice 
in the remark, that there is a tendency in all 
corporations to a species of ^ corporate pride and . 
vanity," * which is sometimes hostile to a spirit 
of improvement The possession of great coipb- 

♦ Edin. Rev. of Barry's Works- 
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rate privileges is, parhaps, of more advantage in 
protecting the infancy of learning, and preser- 
ving alive its spirit in dark ages, than when it 
is generally diffused. Thus it was that the 
Heads of Houses resisted every alteration of 
the ejdsting law, till the general dissatisfaction 
with some parts of it became so strong, that 
they were obliged to expose themselves to the 
disgrace of a failure, in the proposal of some- 
thing new. The amended statute was propo- 
sed and rejected, the first time in 1806, and a 
second time, though again amended, in Febru-- 
ary, 1807. In order the better to ascertain the 
objectionable passages, the third time the sta- 
tute was proposed, it was agreed that it should 
be divided into portions, and that a vote should 
pass upon every one of these, notwithstanding 
the rule, that the whole is lost by the rejection 
of a part One only was negatived, that, viz. 
"which contained a provision for publishing the 
names of the lowest class of candidates. This 
was accordingly altered, and the statute again 
proposed and passed, iti Convocation, on the 
17th June, 1807. 
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In this statute^ as finally passed, the objec* 
tionable system of Honours^ already alluded to, 
was removed, and in its stead the simple and 
natural mode of classing the whole candidates ac- 
cording to merit, and publishing the names df the 
two first classes, both in literature and in mathep 
matics, at the end of each half-yearly examina- 
tion, was introduced. The number of Exami- 
ners was reduced fi-om ax to four ; two annual- 
ly going out of office, and bang declared inca- 
pable of re-election without the interval of one 
year; aiid their emoluments were increased 
from L. 50 to L. 80 a-year ; a trifling recom- 
pence, after all, for the most laborious and im^ 
portant office in the University. In the sub- 
jects of examination there is little alteration* 
^^ Instituatur igitur examen in Rudimentis Re- 
^ ligionis, in Literis Humanioribus, et in Ma- 
" thematicarum Scientiarum, et Physices Ele- 
^ mentis.'* " Literas Humaniores" are explain- 
ed to mean, not only the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, but also Rhetoric and Moral Philoso- 
phy, ***quatenus a scriptoribus veteribus deri* 
** vandae sint." " Dialecticam itidem,'* says 
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the statute, ** hfece Uteris adnumeramus*" Now^ 
as to the Dtalectica^ it may be allowed to exhi- 
bit the singular example of an art brought to 
perfection in the same age in which it was in- 
vented ; for however it may have been reform- 
ed by omissions, its fondest admirers do not 
boast of the additions it has received since the 
days of Aristotle ; but- 1 cannot conceal my 
great regret and astonishment, that this learn* 
ed Univeraty should discard every modem ac- 
qmsidon in moral philosophy. The works of 
Aristode and Cicero on this subject were won- 
derful productions for the age in which they 
wrote, and are still highly interesting and in- 
structive J nor can any thing be less desirable 
than their exclusion from this examination* 
But Dr Tatham's accusation, of a bigoted at- 
tachment to antiquity in the framers of the sta*- 
tute, seems in diis instance well founded, and 
the question highly deserving of attention, to 
which that reverend gendeman has so often in 
vain required an answer, Whedier, in their opi* 
mon, there hasbeen no improvement in Moral 
Philosophy since the days of Aristode ? Every 
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adusiar mufit be aaadous tD aee the iaynluabla 
ramains of ancient genius and l^artuog afi3i4u- 
ously culdvatod, not only as modeb of tfute^ 
but for the important nuktter tbey contain. It 
18 only agatostlfae exclusive study c^theandept 
mcraiists that any objection occurs ; nor can a vl-^ 
lisGsietory apology be conceived iox thus reject^ 
ii^ with scorn all that the efforts of human re^ 
son^ asosted by dtvine revdation,.have produced 
upon dds most important of all the sciences, du^ 
ring the lapse of tieaily two thousand yeacs« 
The narrow policy of attanpting to concfad 
from the eyes of under^graduates the arguments 
for any system of opinions, is now, I trust, ut* 
tedy extinct ; and the orthodoxy of sn Oxford 
sdiolar no longer thought the less secure, that 
he can givfe a reason eftbefmtb that is in bim^ 
The University vriU not surely rtqply with the 
Cafiphy that if the books be conformable to the 
Kotin, diey are usdess, and if they be contcs- 
ry to it, they are deteEtaUe. 

Equally w^ founded is die Rector of JJor 
cob's attadc upon that Diakctica^ on which, 
ami its admirws, he bestows so many angular 
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qptthets. I cannot, however, apprtJiend the 
same unfiatimate ccmsequences whidi he fon- 
bodes from the mtlaiicholy daiue, ^ Modo ixt 
^ diaiecticas stmptr ratio habeator,'* which r#- 
fitndns the ^cfiqpeiiiUig powtir of the Examiiuh 
ton in the cmly ofther instance beside t&it of 
the Christian rdigion ; bring firmljr convinced 
that not all the statutes, tsot all the I)octQrB,and 
both the Ptoctors, will ewr revive the fame of 
this antiquated discipline. A law positively ab- 
aurd isgeneraUy ehidedr It is the negative ab^ 
mmfi^ the defects of the statute, of which I 
atti most afiwd* Let than but enact that this 
modem authors oo Mxmi Pfailosq^hy miijr bea 
subject of examination, and X shall not cbjett 
if they add, that the Dbbctica mi/A They 
must be themselves aware, that e^en at present, 
fecent as the enactment is, the few days which 
Ae candidates find it necessary to devote to the 
cCMdSideration of some wretched oudines of the 
once stupendous &bric of Scholastic Logic, do 
not exceed the gratification df a laudalde curio- 
sity concerning a tale of other times. 

This I apprehend to be the best defence 

IS 
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agaifist the charge, that " at Oxford the dictates 
^ of Aristbde are still listened to is infallible de- 
** crees," * though I am aware that if is not like- 
ly to be pojpular. This charge is now explained 
as particularly alluding to the Logic and Meta- 

' physics ; but as far as the books caliefd The Me- 
tapBysics are concerned, it must be admitted to 
he quite unfounded, that work being unknown 

' in the schools. This must, however, have been 
discovered, from the circumstance, that no no- 
tice was tdcen of it among the subjects of exa* 
miolation' enumerated in the First Reply, al- 
ready referred to j and indeed it is not likely 
that any person at all acquainted with the Books 
that come qfier the Physic Sy which are in a great 
measure but a continuation of the latter, should 
suppose them to be much attended to where 
the* Physics are: obsolete. The author must, 
therefore, bp understood to mean such meta- 
physical doctrines as are contained in the Ethics 
and Rhetoric ; arid though the positive $vil 
. here does not seem to deserve so serious a 

* Edinburgh Review, No. 22. 
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charge, as far as the exclusion of all other me* 
taphysks tfrpm the schools is implied, I have 
no defence to offer. ^ The most irresistible rea- 
sons may indeed be given, why the ancient 
treatises on Rhetoric and Ethics should conti- 
nue, as at. present, to. occupy a gre^^t portion of 
the : candidate's attention.* Their unrivalled 
excdience in cultivating habits of accurate and 
patient investigation would alone induce me to 
view any alteration in the present practice with 
the greatest regret But why should not such 
candidates as. chuse to do so be allowed to diow 
their knowledge. of modem, authors also ? In 
Ethics and Rhetoric, Aristotle will not easily be 
superseded with advantage, as the foundation of 
every future acquirement;, but. there is this er- 
ror, Ifear, in the Oxford system, thatjt points 
to no mode of raising the superstructure,. Eve- 
ry one must: invent and discover for him- 
self; but at the dose^ of an academical course 
he should find himself on the right road, else 
the: provisions which he has with so muqh 

* First Reply^ pages 26, 140, aad 180/ 
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pains stored up for die journey will gradual^ 
moulder avray, while he continues, in the ex-* 
pressive language of Bacon, to gaze at Philoso* 
phy and the Sciences, as if they were statue& * 
Now, whatever be the merit of Aristotle, it must 
he admitted, that of Induction thare is nothing 
to be found in his writings ;' and if this be in- 
deed the only road to usefiil discovery, until 
Bacon and his commentators shall share with 
the Stagirite the honours of the Scbola Mcta^ 
pbysices^ the riielanqholy reflecdon must present 
itself, that the valuable habits acquired at Ox- 
ford aire in a great measure lost to their posses- 
sors, from ignorance of the important ends ta 
which they are destined. 

Upon this head I am called upoi^ in conss^ 
ence with die principle which I had before me 
whm I selected the motto prefixed to these re* 
marks, to take some notice of the errors into 
which the authcn: of the Two Rqplies haa fallen 
with respect to the nature c^the Novum OrgcH 
nu0h Notwithstanding my high respect foi 

^ listaiir. Mag. Pne&U 
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iliac kvahai?t talentB, and toy approbatipn tsS fatt 
sentiiiieats on odier subjects, I must take leave to 
express my humble apprdieasioa that he hasmi^- 
*concdived the scope of that philosophy, to which, 
in dib opinion of the ablest judges, the world k 
not lets indeb^ in Intellectual than in physical 
cadwoe. The strongest confutodon of lib a»- 
4iertion, chat ^ tlie Nov$m Qrgsnum is cpnfinfid 
*^ to the department of Hiysieal Science^" will 
prbbabiy aqppear, to diose who are best acquaint- 
-ed with Baoon^s wtidngs, to consist in that ge* 
iwral tendency of the whde work, which is so 
jeadly collected, fot one's own satisfaction, from 
•ft careful ^tudy and comparison of all its beam 
mgs, but of which every tm^ must find it so 
4fi£icuk to c^onvey to oth^s any adequate no- 
tion, who feds his own powers tmeqtud to the 
task of enterhig, in some measure, into the mind 
of that wondcfful man. Invahiable as his la- 
bours mt»t ever be esteemed in the history of 
science, he seeitts, after aU, to haTe but very par- 
^ally developed the magnitude and importance 
of hisgeneral views. His principal object appears 
to have beeft, to ^nt out th« toad of us«fid 
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inquiry, in oppo^cki to the vain jargon o^ the 

schools, and to substitute the Inductive method 

of reasoning for the Logic of Aristotle. He 

does not go so £u: as to pronounce the Diakc^ 

tica absolutely useless. He admits that itimay 

be of advantage in strengthening the nund, as 

wresdingin strengdiening die body, and. may^ 

on various occasions, especially in what be terms 

^ artes populares et opinabiles," be a conveni-^ 

ent instrument in the use of knowledge pxevi* 

oudy acquired; but he distincdy denies thatrit 

can ever be of the smallest service in the diao^ 

irery of useful knowledge ; and as the best 

mode of investigating truth' is \m object, he tOr 

tally discards it, as foreign from. his purposa-f-r 

This view of the subject. is clearly established 

in the Distributio Operis^ and the prrface to the 

Novum Qrganum ; and the condu^pn is this;: 

*^ Quod si cui mortalium cordi et cui^ sit,non 

^ tantum iuvenUs haerere, atque iia ild,^aed ad 

.^ ulteriora penetrare; atque nan disputando 

^ adversarium, sed pp^re naturam vincere j de- 

^ nique non belle et probaliter opinari, sed certo 

^y ft pstenidye scire ; tales, tanqupi yeti scieor 
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*f tlarum filii, nobis (si videbifur) se adjungant ; 
^ ut omibsis naturae atriis quas ihfiniti contn^ 
^ verunt, aditus aliquando ad inf€riora pate- 
«fiat" 

The author of the Replies quotes a passage 
from the second Book of the Advancement df 
Learning,* in which Lord Bacon admits, that 
^^ in the sciences popular the fckm of syUpgism 
^ may have use ;" but when he draws the 
conclusion, that die object of Bacon's reason^ 
ing here and ekewhere, is to show, ** that dish 
coveries in ^ Natural Philosophy are not like* 
*' ly to be prom«ed by this di^ne," this con- 
clusion is indeed the truth, but not the whole 
truth : for' ijiare is not, as far as I can re^ 
colkct, a passage in Bacon's writings to sanc- 
ticttx the implicatiob, that a discovery of any sort 
was ever made by syllogisms. In the passage 
to which he more particularly refers, he him- 
self quotes the limitation, ^ Quae assensum pa- 
*' rit, operis effaeta est." Lord Bacon, he says^ 
" observed that Logic does not help towards the 
^ invention of Arts and Sciences, but only of 

* Second Reply, p. 26. 
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^Arguments.*' With regard to thfe litter, I beg 
leave to quote taxAer^ from the same passage, 
die foUov^ing words, which so strongjiy show 
Lord Bacon's anxiety to obviate the idea that 
any diicevery could b^ made by the Logic of 
the Schools. ^ The invendon of speech or ar- 
^ gument i« not ptoperly an invention ; for to 
^ invent is to d^cover that we know not, and 
^ «ot to recover cnt resummon that which wee 
^ akeadie knowe ; and the use of thb invention 
^ is no other ; but outof the.knowkdge whei^ 
f* of our minde is alreadie posse^t, to chawe 
^^ foorth, or call before us, that which may bee 
^ p^nebt to the purpose, which wee take into 
^ our coa^deradon. So as to speake truly, k 
^ ia no invendon ; but a remembrance or si^^ 
^ gestion, with an application: which is the 
^ cause why the schooles doe place it after 
^ judgement, as subsequent, and not precedent 
^ Neverthdesse, because wee doe account it a 
^ chase, as well of deere in an inclosed parke, 
^ as in a forrest at laige ; and that it hath al- 
^ readie obtayned the name : Let it be called 
^ Invendon ; so as it be perceyved and dis- 
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^ ccm^d that the scope and tend 4)f dds mvet^ 
^ don, 10 readynesse and present use of our 
^ knowledge, and not addition or amplification 
^ themrf." 

As to this strange assertion, that the Novum 
Organtfm has nothing to do with the sdcnoe 
4)f mind^ instfsad of attempting a general expo- 
^baon of Bacon's views, or of referring to the 
opinions of his ablest commentatoiB, I shall coa& 
tent myself with omtrasting a ai^e extract 
with the £xtt statement of this extnwD^nary 
(loshion* 

. ^ Hi» fiMi Book (ef 4he <^EtiamdubilsbiU<q[«i8yin 

^* UoQum Organtm) is oo '<potiusquamohjiciei;utrum 

''cupied with a considera- ^* nosdeNaturalitantumPhi- 

^ tion of th^ causes whfdi ^* losof^ii, an etiam de Scf- 

t* bm retarded the pragnss ^ entiis relifiii$» Logicii» £- 

<<;4)f Natural Plii]a50|phy;.aad *Uluci9» PoUticis, secundttia 

*< his second Book contains a '' viam nostram perficiendis 

" specimen of the new me- " loquamur. At nos certe 

•« thod of investigation whi<^ ** de universis Ikinc^ quae Ac- 

*hepnq»oses,iiiqrdertoftr- <^ta suBt,^ inleBigimiis : kU 

^ ither discoveries in that de- ^< que quemadmodum vulgar 

** partment — To this pre ** ris Logica, quae regit res 

** vince of Natural Philosophy ** per Syllogismum, non tan' 

'' is the tohole treatise exefu^ ** km ad Naturales, sed a4 
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^^sivdy confined.^* — Second ^omnes sciefUias "pertind^ ; 
Reply, p. 19. *^.$ta et nostra, qua procedit 

*^ perlnducHonem, qmniacom" 

lib.!. 



The second book, ^ which/* he repeats, " iV 
ttrictly confined to the subject of Natural Phi" 
hsopby^*'^ is indeed, in great part, occupied 
vrith physical illustrations. But, in the very 
midst of these, examples of a purely intellectua! 
sort occur, as the long aphorism concermhg 
memory ; and the reference which the former 
bear to the human mind, together with their 
intioduction merely as forming, a part of the 
new^ Logic, is continually inculcated. In the 
concluding aphorism Bacon gives this reason 
for the number of physical examples, which, if 
the incomplete nature of the work be taken in- 
to view, must appear completely satisfactory : 
^ lUud vero monendum, nos in hoc nostro Or- 
" gano," (in opposition to that of Aristotie) 
^ tractare Logicam, hon Philosophiam. Sed 

* Page 21, , 
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^ cum Logica aostra, doceat ihtellectum et em- 
^ diat ad hoc, ut non tenuibus mentis quad 
^ clavicuUs, rerum abstracta captet et prenset, 
^ (ut Logica vulgaris ;) sed naturam ' reverb 
" persecet, et corporum virtutes et actus, eo- 
" nimque l^es in materia determioatas inveni- 
^ at ; ita ut non solum, ex natura mentis, sed 
^ ex natura reram quoque haec scientia ema- 
^ net ; minim non est, si ubique naturalibus 
^ contemplationibus et experimentis, ad exem- 
^ pla artis nostiSB conspersa fiierit et illustrata.** 
The author then proceeds to enumerate ** the 
^ hasty assumption of Physical principles," as 
one of the injurious effects which Bacon noti* 
ces of Aristotle's works. But upon a ref^ence 
to Aphorisms 67 and 125, his authorities for 
this position, they wiU be found to be expres- 
sed in such general terms, as to be utterly irre- 
condleable to this imputed restriction to Physics. 
Philosophia, Philosophise, meditationum princi- 
pia, Veritas, &c*, absolutely taken, can never sig- 
nify Hiysics ; and if considered with reference 
to Bacon's explanation of his meaning, when 
generally expressed, (as already quoted from the 
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next aphorism but one^ and in various odier 
places^) and sdll more, with reference to the- 
acope o£ the whole wwk, this limitation of Ba- 
con's charge against the old Logic to Pbysicdl 
principles must appear at least as ^ hasty an a^ 
sumption^ aa any that was ever charged against 
its master Aristoda 

^ The whole of this latter aphorism,'' d^ 

author continues, ^ is wdl vrorthy of attention, 

^ if any one would convince himself how en- 

^ tirdy false the current notion is, that Bacoii 

^ invented the method of Induction for arri- 

^ ving at those truths which Aristotle sought by 

^ means of SyDogisnu In this ajphorism it 

^ b distincdy declared, that die method of ac« 

^ qmring first prindples adopted by each is ih 

** land the same." * Now, if any one thing be 

more certain than another, it is thb, that Bacon 

did intend to substitute the mode of Induction 

for djat of Syllogism, in the discovery of every 

species of truth ; and, fortunately for science, 

hb intentions have been well und«stood by his 

♦ Page 20. 
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successors. Accordmgly I must confefts myadf 
unable to detect in this aphorism any thing in* 
^ndstent with the umform tenour of his wri* 
tin^ It b intended to anticipate the objeor 
tion, that he is only doing over again what th^ 
^cients did before him ; which objection hf 
thinks it unnecessary, after what he has ahread;^ 
said, to answer at length j and after alluding to 
those passages where he has more fully explaiur 
ed his meanii^, be observes, that the andenti 
rushed at once from certain examples and par<^ 
ticulars to the most general condu^OQS, and 
thus w^e obliged to reduce to their rules, by 
subtle distinctions and explanations^ the new&cts 
which occurred, or to remove them m a slo?- 
yenly manner by exceptions ; and eveir when 
the &cts themselves did not disagree i^yith those 
conchi^ons, thdr causes^ at least, were not to be 
accommodated without much labour andperd^ 
nadty. He concludes, ^ Verum nee Hisfioria 
^ Naturalis et Expmenda ilia erat, quam fuisse 
^ opoftebat ; (longe certe abest) et ista adrola'' 
^ tio ad generalis^ma, omnia perdidit'* 
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ff it did not occupy too much 6pace to fofc 
low Bacon's own advice^ and, going back; upon 
his work, use one part of it as a commentary^ 
upon another, such a mode of proceeding would 
exhilnt in the strongest light the unity and con-^ 
sistence of the great plan which he meditated, 
and the constant impres^on of the same gene- 
ral views upon his mind. But, in truth, I de- 
spair of success, if the references already made 
be insufficient to show that he intended the 
method of Induction for the discovery of every 
species of truth, and that, as he conceived Syl- 
logism to be unfit for discoveries of any sort, 
wherever the application of the latter to such a 
purpose had been attempted, the former should 
take its place. " Itaque," says he in the pre* 
face, *^ Ars iUa Dialectical, sero (ut diximus) ca- 
• vens, neque rem ullo modo restituens, ad er- 
^ rores potius figendos, quaih ad veritatem ape-, 
^ riendam valuit. Restat uiiica salus, ac sani- 
^ tas, ut opus mentb universum de integro re- 

sumatur,'* &c« Such, among ihnumeraUe 
(Other passages, is the tenour of that part of the 
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Distribudo Operis where he ass^ his reasons 
for rejecting Syjlogisna, but wluch is too long 
ix inserdon here. It is fcOlowed by an excellent 
commentary on the aphj^rism now under consi- 
deration,* which commeno^ :mth the observa- 
laon, that, according to his mode, the or^ of 
demonstration is completely inverted. 5acon 
jindoubtedly admits, in. thi? aphojrisiiH th^t the 
ancients w^re in possesion of useful knowledge j 
and as Induction is the only mode of (Hsco^ 
yenng truth, it must have been obtsuned, in this 
manner, Put th^ sqon stopped short, and 
imitating the example of the architect, (the ilr 
lustradon is admirably correct,) who removes 
the scaffolding out of M^t by which the bmldr 
jng was raised} they deppyed theqaselyes ofthe 
means of adding the smallest in^pjoitfajenfc 
No one ever aflfserted that no example of In-p 
ducdon occurs in the writing of Ai^stotte, Of 
claimed to Bacon the xaisc^x. of its inyentbn.. \% 
is impossible to advance a single step without itj, 
^ven in the intercourse of life* Acqordii^y, 

• Aph. 125. 
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when I taii abotre, that in Arbtod^s miAogi 
Aere 18 nothing of Induction, I otify meant ^ 
contend, that he no where trattt d k^ at ie« 
commends its adopdon, and that be was as %^ 
norant of hs {^losophkal apptication as th^ 
unlettered savage is of the law of gp^vitalioci, 
who neverdieless makes that law ei^isement to 
his daily wan^, by die very same process which 
afterwards led to its discovery; On die, other 
hand, the merit of Bacon^s philosophy oonttifes 
hithesystemal!iealappficaftionoftheonlymode . 
of usefol investigatioa, from wUeh the atMn* 
don of his piedeoOsofs had been diitiacled kf 
die prevaifirig influence of die SyUogiidc fbnn 



It is observed in the Second Reply, (hat 
^Induction was ndldia^ unhnovm nor disie^ 
^ gaxdedby Aiistode f « and Docter'Gilfies is 
quoted in confinnadon of dds tent^ But; 
omitting all notice oif the drcimasfi^ee^ that 
Aristotle only mentions die 9irafy6»yfi in a very 
cuiBory manner in one or two passages, mh 
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mdniaoNSfig Br QWSkxrs ^ lettm&g a&d 6delv* 
ty^^" I am wo/t Gonyineod that tbb Mr(Ky4«>ii hue. 
stach cesembfcmcie to the Bacomah Indilctiom 
llie wbtd b domed froiii isriv^^ infcTQ^^xySi^ n 
&r: as I understand it, wcmld be ttiioh oiotfe gchS? 
SBcdy rendered inference ac Dedmthn^ Gon^ 
statntiM dtfeies if^ ^ Afgontatatio, quas ex. 
^ ciaiioe^ adlMifn Is^eos texk ad iitoelmidaiii 
<f eum qiiil sdtittd M^infeerroganAim fnrafcbuit;*^ 
wfaich oertaialy sii not =fW7 promts^ 
dbcoyery of truth. Quinct^iiift aays^ ^ Est «r« 
^ guiiienlorvni& Ibcus ex wn^yDHs ; ^ coxninetN 
^ tin 9irtii6^ ixtique et absliBentia. : , Si fidem de^ 
^ bet tutor^ et procomtor. Hoe eat ex eo ge^ 
^ n^!e quod B/mtftayvp Grasct vocant, Ctcero m-* 
^ ductianenC^ * And in the next chapter, " Bht 
^ afgraaentafio qiia ^urimiiitiSocntfesest'taus^ 
^ bane' bsSnik Tttmi cum plura tnterkigaaaet^ 
^ qusB fatevi ad^ersario qeoesse eaaet, noidasime 
^ id, de quo qnserebatur^ infirAat^ cm siimle 
f eonceieiiset Id esc mdnctio'' One (if th^ 
iU&Ortties produced by &ttdaa seeina asnxtoits 

# Lib. V. c. 10. 
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to make a diflfeceoce df opinicm upon the mean* 
ing of this word, but I suspect, upon investiga* 
tion, the distinction would not appear of much 
importance^ Hie author of the Replies may' 
himself determine, whether; upon the most fk-' 
vourable construction, it resembles more the 
process of reasonmg which discovered the law 
of gravitation, or that ^ mala inductit)^ which' 
Bacon frequently contrasts to the ^ iiKluctio ve« 
ra,^' in the following and similar terms : ^ Quae 
^ procedit per enumeradonem simplicem, res 
^ puerilis est^ et precario concludit, et periculo 
^ exponitur ab instantia contiadictoria, et pie**' 
^ rumque secundum pandora quami par est, et' 
^ ex his tantummodo quae pnesto sunt prontm- 
« ciaL"* 

As to the inutility of Syllogism for every spe- 
dies of discovery, and the necessity of adopting 
Induction in its room, or, in other words, as to 
the truth of Lord Bacon's philosophy, any thing 
that I can offer must appear altogether unim- 
portant and superfluous. At the present day it 
will therefore be a sufficient defence of that 

• Aph i^^etom. 
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posidon of Lord Rames, which has drawn forth 
digeneral charge oi^^ JHppancy dXidifalsebaodi^^ 
to observe, that his opinions are identically the 
same -with those contained in that very aphor- 
ism to wluch our attention is so erroneously 
diiiBcted for a quite opposite view of the sub- 
j^t. The passage icom Lord Karnes is this, f 
^ That Aristotle never attempts to apply his 
^ syllogistic mode of reasoning to any subject 
** handled by himself: .That on ethics, on rhe- 
^ tone, and on poetry, he argues like a rational 
* being j without once putting in practice any of 
^ his own riiles." In this passage he. certainly 
did not mean to maintain the impossibility of 
reducing to the syllogistic form whatever truths 
the treatises referred to might contain; and it 
was quite unnecessary to infomi us of the exer- 
cise fomjerly in such repute, of converting the 
proportions which occur in a page of Aristotl^ 
into syllogisms ; an exercise which, if there be 
any justicie in the definition, that every sentence 
must contain a proposition, is not more appro- 

♦ First Reply. 

t Sketches, Vol. m. 
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folate to the wridnga of the GveA philcxophsr 
dian to any odier womk which may exhibit a 
due fm^porlioa of setf^deat truths. Lord 
Karnes, aswclT as Lord Bacon, admitted diat 
the aBcieitts were in posseasioa o£ iisefiil vaSa^ 
mkdoii, but he challenged die admirera of the 
Scholastic Lp^c to tcace its origin in any i&f 
sbance to this unfertile source. The continua- 
tion of the passage completdy cocresponcfe with 
the ideas of Lord Baoon. ^ It is not su^posable 
^ diat a man of his cscpsudty should be igoorant 
« tow insuficieni a syUogism is for diicover$Mg 
^ any latent truth. He certainly intended his^ 
^ System of Logic chMy, if not solely,^r du^ 
^ putation : And if such was hk purpose^ he 
^ has been wonderfully successltil ; &r nodimg 
*^ can be better contrived fiwr wranglihg aadr 
^dic^putingwidu>utend He, bdeed, in a man^ 
^ ner professes d|iis to be his aim in his book^ 
^ De SophisticisElenchis." Thus, m Bacon's fen- 
guage^ ^ Ad garriendum prompta, ad g^nerof^ 
" dum mvaliduy^ &ci 

I shall leave diis charge of " flippancy and 
faUebood^^ against Lord Kame^ as far as it is 

IS 
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jljSMtn^^ Collect^ 

tldqiiaitfnr ; but wh^fi I fiod tbe formesr e]^ 
tlif* npjpKiMl ei^eft to Lord Bitcoa^ I may be 9!^ 
Uimdd to lamenl^ io ^e ocrongest terms, the in^ 
litmiCje cS mv6terat^i»?jui&^ whtcb CQUJM dk> 
tots' to a mkul 90 higUy qidtivated thb motf 
wtappiopritteof adltappelkittofuk^ Thechufgel 
of ^^Jlifpancf* against Bacon is fojidded iqpoa 
Ace compariMR of the ancietit plulosqpher's am- 
V&m to that of his coyal pupil, the juatn^sa of 
which: has rau^red it almtost proverbial^ Whe^ 
liMif it was his^ zeal im tibte caiue of truth that 
gaire rise to the reproach of the FUtcxusts, ibat 
Iki . trampkd on A&^ mother wkkk produced 
kim^ will not pow be easily diacovered; but 
whoever eications h» might have road^ ^ to 
f , esQsd>l»h the empire of commoa sense and 
1^ oes^n^" when theijr served at the same timt 
to* estafali^ his. own reputation^; it is vain to dia^ 
imie the justice of Pr ReidVreociaxls iqpon fail 
want of candour^ diher aa to the bounda of his 
own ktMwlec^e^ or the merits c^J^ predecesf 
fens* Of die former the author of the Replies 
tdmself affi)rds the strongest cojo^cmation, when 
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hie aidmfres hb * *• entire^ systems moulded into 
** afull Sitid perfect shape ; buildings planned and 
"raised ftoftx their fdundation by the same 
** hand, and carefully Jinished In all tbdr 
^ parts ;" a praise which no panegyrist would 
have tifiered, and which no philosopher, would 
have claimed, who entertsdned just views of the 
hiQman mind. -^ 

After having ** shewn tbeOrganum of Bacon 
^ td be confined to the department of Pbysicat 
" SriV/srr^j" whferi the author observes that **the 
* syllo^gtic method of reasoning is not once 
^ nientioned, in the firs* book, among the cau- 
^ ses whidi seem to have obstructed the ad^ 
^ vancOTient of natural 'science,"f he can only 
be umlerstood to mean, that no mention vrhzXr 
fever of Syllogism occurs in that part of the 
work ; and it might be fau'ly questioned up 
on this ground, whether he had ever psdd 
much attention to it previous to diis con- 
troversy. But I am not anxious to pres^ 
this conclusion, and shall content myself with 
observing, that (to pass over the preface) die 

♦ First Reply, p, 26. , 
t Second Reply, ut supra. 
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very . second page contains, four consecutive 
aphoiisms in which SyUo^m is mendonedas 
useless in the discoyacy of every ^pedes of 
knowledge; from which the usual conclusion' 
is drawn, ^ Spes est una in Inductione venu'* 
I trust I may now he permitted to obsenre, that 
tbere are scmie modern ^ TjDeatises"' for the sto^ 
dy of which f* a/btcign stimuius^- * is occasion- 
ally wanted, and upon tiiis ground to plead for 
Ae toleiance of > Bacon in the schods. Let but 
a fidr opportudty be offered for comparing Syk 
logbm.and Induction : Where they do not ugk 
terfere, no hacm is done ;: Mrhere they do, let 
tibem contend &irly for the preferefice, and 
Truth vdll be iix this, as in other instances, the 
inMiUe result In recommending this aUen^^ 
tion, I am well aware that, independent on the 
technical phraseology, and die physical illuatca^ 
tions sdready mentioned^ a great part of Bacon'$ 

- * Tins is one of the' reasons given in the fir6t Reply fof 
|fae exclusive study of the ancient moralists, << Thata pppu^ 
** lar modem work in English will be read without much spe- 
** cific encouragement, while a foreign stimulus is almost al- 
*^ ways wanted to make an ancient treatise of any depth ge- 
« ncrally studied.*' * 
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jed oi die pidblic exammattonS'; but wsdioi^ 
pmumiag to oBk any vmaxAp upon olie^nodb 
cf exoppaig die refofmatbn into efieejEi tim^ Jt 
batty I ahodkL bc^ few uubbaaed pe«nm will 
dBqntte^ diat asftj s^Men of Umveniiy . edudK 
doik ntflt be lietmedfauky and mux/mpietey^ ks 
which the Inducdiie mediod of kitetlectoal- phi^ 
bfiOf^ is^tttltiiy praaeribed 

To Ktura to the staftite t There seeniB littfo 
Ibice iathe ot^ecdoa^th^the duderofdie £k«£ 
amiiieis and Sxamkiees :an aot defined wiAi 
aafikieat accmacy^ and that k oonlibs too mudi 
pQvqr upon the fermen. Qn die oemti»r]^ tho 
bdtude c£ iiitecpratadoa q£ which it is sweeps 
dUe^ aad the ccmsequent facility widi whkh k 
jDfly be acooBtmodEited to the changes of maa-^ 
mat and opiiaiops^ aeem to op» a way &f the 
beat of ^ itt&otadQns,r*4hose which dtne ksN 
percepdbly, but irresisdbly, operates in an aigd 
of increasing light and Hberality* One of « the 
greatest errors of die ancient system was the 
oflicious anxiety with which it regul|ited every 
minute particular that was to be spcksn or to 
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be faeacd in the inbab coiuw.of Acadoucal 
disdpAiBe; as if it had: liem posstfaiQ so to ttnw 
^UtEf and controul ererj object of iixdlectiuA 
iMainmentythat, in the infinile dirarskv of hu** 
man underBtandk^^^ no two pemm should 
draw from the sante piemkses a. ifi&iinit aon^i^ 
elusion* It was this iinkx^enmodatjbQg naftim 
of the old exeiase$ tibat esschided everjr pailfbl 
improvement; and it was owing to the comqp- 
ted coMdiuiion of the Uni^iwsity that tbey^ were 
suffered to continue salong after they were r^ 
duced to cumbersome and kidicroiiia cerano^ 
nies. Why should a vettige of aofy one o£ tiiem 
remain, to ^afiwd a h^idle of abuse and nujBM-i 
pi^esentation to the enemiea^^ all ancient insd-* 
ti^ti^ns^ 

** Verre pavimentum, nitidas ostende columnas, 
** Arida cunr told descendat aranea teiiaJ* 

A second statute, distinct from the former, 
was passed on the 22d June, 1808, which sub- 
stituted, in place of cmain parts of the old 
foxm^ a kind of siinor exaniination in the 
classics, chiefly grammatical^ one Greek and 
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one Ladn book being d^ mininuim, togetbof 
tvith Lo^c» and Eucfid^s Elements, and trans- 
lation, fion^ English into Latin^ to be gone 
through a year previous to the odier. The TSx*^ 
aihiner$ may dispense wkh either Logjic or £u«^ 
cfid, and are not restricted to Aristotle's Lo^o 
In practice, however, Euclid only is ever onnt« 
ted ; and I need hardly add, that Aristotle's is 
the only Log^c k]K)vmi But an opportunity is 
thus left for the Examiners to break through 
the practice. I know not why the appdladcm 
jof Responsiones in Parviso has been retained 
to denote this exercise, unless, perhaps, fbr the 
purpose of including the members, of New Gol- 
1^, wh6m the yanity and gieat influence dT 
their founder had exempted from all examina-- 
iions. With the view of destroying so foolish 
a regulation^ why might not the tide of General 
or Jurament be bestowed on the other, or any 
name of an obsolete exercise to which these 
exemptionaries were amenable ? The usual 
reply jto this question, that the principal exami- 
nation was not substituted in {dace of any sta- 
tutable exercise, as the minor examination was. 
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mily removes the difficulty a single step ; fyt 
the dd examination and the old school ei^er- 
ciies bang equally useless, or, if possible, the 
latter bdng the more useless of the two, why 
not introduce the new examination,* where it 
would be attended with the additional advan-^ 
tage of abdishing a senseless privilege? At 
the same time four we^ in a year have very 
properly been added to the minimum of Aca* 
demical residence, which is thus extended to 
eighteen weeks ; and the practice of most of 
%he Cdleges requires a good deal more. Last 
of all, the most oppressive of all the ancient 
ceremonies, viz. the Determination of Bache- . 
lors in L^nt, has been abolished, and, in its 
rocmn, the reading of two Latin discourse, or, 
in place of one of them^ die recitation of somte 
Latin verses of their own comporidon, has 
been substituted. Of the efficiency of this last 
exercise I have no means of knowledge, but 
its susceptibility of degeneratmg into a useless 
form must be sufficiendy obvious to every one 
acquainted with the uninteUi^ble ceremony of 
a CbUege declamation. Might it not prove a 
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ppoipfx fiirnfwiniaiinf^ to allow Ho «ittccise W 
be publicly read withoiiit hairnii^ biWB p n^ km ^ 
ly pertMed and eaocdoiied by obe e£ pm 
tets of the Schools, who mi^ also be 
powered to sdect the best, Co be mid on dome 
particular day i Indeed the {^opdety of liMi^ 
kig all thesie composidcms is by no in^ms i^ 
parait, a great praporfion c^ which ia« ki att 
probability oot of ^ very ibteresdng natm^ 
This Lectio now coodtitutes the only exmcke 
for the d^ee of ^^ter of Arts, uadk not 
only a g^reat rdaxation of the ancient ducipline^ 
but a wide departure from the views of ih6$e 
who thought; a second examination necessary 
iipir this d^ee. Thein^ropriety of asecond 
public exmninaticm for young men of jdda 
(Mwodiog ia gmersdly admitted, hot a private 
f»<minarioo in Natural and Moral Philosophy 
Qi^hjt produce the gioeafest advantaj^ss* The 
exaquiuitiioa for the isifi^or degree ini^Hi, per-- 
Imp^ remain asat preomt, without detriment 
IP the progi^^ss of ilae&il knowledge, woe the 
IfO^c of Bac<^ hiO^odiie^ even hert, with hie 
best eommentatons, aa weU inMoiak as in Eby^ 
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«ics» At ill metk% it tnuiit ajppear svdlSkn^tly 
ttfi^ar, ikat vMh tbe i^tutes of sd ntanj 
GoUeges require the reindence of their depehd- 
€!S: ifiemtMrs of this istdndiiig, tkb exercise bhoiflid 
be required ^ tfaem^ except tibe discourses al-> 
rfeady mentloiied ; n&t ewu a ceftijicate of a^ 
tmfdemce vptm any of tbepub^c licturts. It is 
Ibiit % saury apdogy for die ombsion of onis im^ 
pCNPtant kttndi of Usiiversity education, that 
dicse Is tio prc^sssor cff Moral Philosqphy.-^ 
Engli^ essAys might be best adapted for a cdi* 
Icg^^xerdefe for Bachelcm of A^ts. 

At the siame dme with tMs last statute in 
1 808^ a new edidon of the forftaa: 6f i 807 ap-- 
peared; in which, however, &ere seems nd 
oA^ irafiil^on than a ckusie prohibiting, any 
eftndsdiiM fildtn bdmg aidmitted without a c^« 
£clite 1^ his ha^iftg performed tii6 resptmsiones 
in parviscj Md a line isnbdividing the second 
class, wUdb, in fact, makes three dasses, and is a 
v(ttf ccmsidatable improvemdnt 

it was said above, th^t the examins^^on was 
ipeqidrad of the candidates for the lowest Aeade- 
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HDcal degrees^ viz. Bachelersof Arts'and of Gi^ 
Law. The latter honour, however, corresponds 
to that of Mastecs of Arts,- and reqmres a stmt- 
kr standi!^ of seven years in the Uhiversitjr. 
The Lent Determination, already imentioned, 
being peculiar to Bachelots of Arts, the students 
in Gvil Law are not IkUe to the Lectio sub- 
stituted in its place. No mention occurs in the 
' late statutes of the aboUtion of a hereditary dis- 
cussion upon contracts^ and some other sub- 
jects, in the syllo^stic form, transmkted from 
the dark age$ in ^ academical entsdl,'' through 
the hands t& many successive disputants ; a no- 
table example of those ^ perfect buildings" &r 
wUch the world is ipddAqd to the Logic df 
Aristotle. The professor of Civil Law reads no 
lectures, notwithstanding every thing connected 
\nth Roman antiquities is so congenial tf> the 
spirit qS. the place.' But since tiiis inekhaustilale 
field prestots^ no topic of general interest^ and 
dnce, even if die studa^ in Qvil Law were 
required to attend, they are not sufficiently nu- 
jperpus to cpnsti^te a^class, why may not tb^ 
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professor examine iprvf$xe\j the d^fierent cancKL- 
dates, in Haneccius, or Sigonius, or Taylcar, or 
eireninDr Adam V Roman Antiquities? These 
are works c^ which no scholar should be igno- 
rant.; and many others, not only in Civil Law, 
but in antiquities, and the law of injure and 
nations, might, with a proper liberality of in« 
telrpretation, be admitted to the choice of the 
candidate^ Even ^* Propria quae maribus*' vroxM 
be a respectable substitute for the Syllogisms up- 
on contracts^ already alluded to. 

Such is die public part of the system of edu» 
cation pursued at Oxford, as it has been recast 
within the last ten years ; and such it wHl, iu 
all probability, remsdn for a long period to come. 
Public lectures, indeed, are read, but they hardly 
form part of the regular sptem, the whole ef- 
ficiency c£ which depends upon the operation 
of the new statutes as now detailed* And here 
I cannot omit to express a hope, that Dr Tat- 
ham has not forgotten the pronuse to continue 
Ms labours, with which he concludes the seccmd 
edition of his last Address. He probably waits 

B 
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£at on <q;qf)omvuty of examining th9 practice 
eflfect df ihe statute, when he will doubtf ess i^ 
deem his pledge, ^' to make whatever conmieat 
^ upon it before the public he may think will 
^ aehre the interests of truth, and teqd to pro- 
^^ mote the advancemeDt of science aiid sound 
** learning.'* 

The author of the Replies has clearly explain^ 
ed the subj^t m^er of the examinations, and 
the manner in which they ar€! earned on ; but 
this Historical account of the late chaises wiU 
not, I trust, appear unnecessary, wh^ it is con- 
sidered that the derision and contempt which 
has of late been levelled against the University^ 
is said to have been done in ignorance of the 
new statutes, and to have been applicable only 
to the state of things previous to the recent im- 
provements. We have already seen, that the 
period which, in different places, the Reviewers 
term " a few years,*' *' a very few yeab,** " four 
or five years," " three or four years," and, in 
one place, admit to be dght years, is in £u:t ten^ 
the statute having been passed in the year 
1800 : — and consequendy these four assertions 
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as to the period when the new system com- 
menced, are alike unfounded in fact, and incon- 
aistent ^h each other, and with the singular 
defence of ignorance* 

In the review of the first Reply, three differ- 
ent authors are supposed to have concentrated 
their powers. Whether all of them have judged 
wisely in this particular is not for me to deter- 
BMne ; but the union of their grounds of de^- 
fence, in one article, is necessarily attended 
with the effect of identifying, in some measure, 
their responsibility, and leaving a general im- 
pression of the whole on the mind of the readei; 
For this reason, I am anxious to state, lest there 
^ould be any thing in these remarks of ambi- 
guous application, that they relate chiefly to the 
concluding part of the article. The author of 
the first part is certainly entitled to this defence, 
that his argument related to the deficiency of 
great mathematical talents during the last cen- 
tury, and that a system of education established 
only ten years had scarcely time to operate. I 
could have wished that he had dropped a single 
hint concerning the prospect of future improve- 
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ment ; but as it is, since he does ]happea to 
have connected himself with this discussion, I 

cannot withhold my humble tribute of adoura- 
tipn, superfluous as it may well appear, from 
the able criticism, a part of which, he here 
comes forward to defend, and that m^^t have 
done honour even to a name w^th whicji I have 
been accustomed, from my earliest years, to as* 
sociate every sentiment of respect and esteenu 
' The last of the three autjiors as^s, ** IJow 
" long has this system been established ? Has 
** it existed four years ? And how long did 
** that which preceded it exist ? Four years 
*' a/ro.'** Xhe improvements, above detailed, in 
1807, are probably wjiat are here alluded to as 
two distinct and different systems j but the fore- 
going remarks are suflScient to show, that they 
are the same system somewhat altered and 
amended ; and that h^s strictures are no more 
applicable to the statute of 1 800 than to that 
of 1807. Much praise, therefore, is nipt due 
to the " candour] of the tardy " admission/' 

* Edinburgh Review, No. 31, p. 183. 
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that he was " not perfectly aware of the new 
^ system of education ;'* — an apology which 
might have been entitled to more attention prior 
to the invention of posts by Cyrus of Persia. I 
had almost said, prior to the publication of the 
First Number of the Edinburgh Review, where 
distinct and honourable mention is madeof the^ 
new system of examinations in the following 
terms : ** The University of Oxford-^-have 
** completely abolished their very ludicrous and 
•* disgraceful exercises for Degreies, and have 
•* substituted in their place, a system of exer- 
** tion, and a scale of Academical honours, cal- 
** culated (we are willing to hope) to produce 
** the happiest effects." But it would be too 
much to expect this gentleman to pore 6vef 
pages of such dull morality and relijgion, as he 
might expect in the review of a sermon ; yet,' 
if he had looked into the review of Dr Parr's' 
Spital Sermon, he might have found some ef^ 
fusions to relieve the natural heaviness of such 
subjects, not unlike the exuberance of his own 
fancy in its better days. The new system is, 
however, admitted to have been somewba. 
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known ; though no hint escaped him frevious 
to the publication of the Reply^ of this dark and 
doubtful rumour which had shot across the vast 
abyss between Oxford and Edinburgh. How 
is it that no means occurred of investigating 
the strange report, that somediing was doing at 
Oxford, during the whole ten years of its sub- 
sistence ? Have none of our southern neigh- 
bours, who annually migrate to the north, been 
able to answer his eager enquiries concerning a 
subject which interested him so much ? The 
Sons of Oxford, who have of late been induced 
to compare the advantages of the most oppo- 
site systems of education^ have not ^/^been dri- 
ven from the alma mater of their ancestcMrs, by 
the awkward circumstance of a public examina- 
tion, to take shelter in the promiscuous crowd 
of a northern lecture-room.. They have not all 
been attracted by the well-earned fame of the 
Scottish professors, to desert those seats dF leam-^ 
ing, and, I must still venture to add, of science, 
which have been envied and admired by all 
Europe for centuries, and which occasionally 
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dnw forth the nespect even of those who are 
least disposed to bestow it, befote they have had 
an opportunity of witnessing the operation^ and 
effects of the new system of Academical disci^ 
pltne. It is strange, that while these authors 
can set at defiance the anti-commercial decrees 
of Buonaparte, and present their readers i^tfa 
such ingenious and interesting pictures of fo- 
ireign literature ; that while Paris, and Peters- 
burgh, and Turk6y, the East and West Indies, 
and the whole continent of America, are open 
to their researches, thdr supplies of informati^i 
from the west of England shduld be so miser- 
ably scanty, that ten long years shall elapse be- 
fore they are " perfectly anvari^ that a new Sys- 
tem of Education is established at Oxford, Ac« 
cordingly, when wie are reminded of ^ the as*- 
** tonishment of the waiter, that the passenger, 
" who complained of^ the roughness and dark*- 
^ ness of the town, should not know that a bill 
^ had just passed for paving and lighting-it/' * 
however witty the anecdote, (for I speak with 

♦ Page 184. 
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much deference to the acknowledged talents of 
the writer in his own peculiar department)^ the 
application at least is difficult Had the streets 
of this anonymous town been actually paved 
and lighted for ten years, without attracting the 
notice of the traveller, the case vy^ould have beai 
parallel ; but would not have suited a writ^ 
for whom plain matters of fact possess no attrac- 
tions. For these and other reasons, until I shall 
be entertained by more than one ** periodical 
evacuation" of this author's jest-book, and this,, 
too, a little more to the purpose than that to 
which I have just alluded, I intend to substitute 
for ^ not perfectly aware^^ ^ nescire paratus^^ 
And, in the mean time, I will venture to assert, 
that a mcMre whimsical view of any subject was 
never taken by any author than this, to write 
page after page upon the present state of Ox- 
ford, in the present tense, and not only to ex- 
pect the reader to apply it all to the past, with- 
out any previous warning of so strange a depar- 
ture from the common use of speech, but to 
treat, as an absolute absurdity, any other inter-* 
pretation of his words. 
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As to the epithet nortbemy lArhkh has given 
rise to so much oflence, it regally appears to me 
a very liarmless appellation. It may possibly 
include, in the conception of some persons, that 
portion of ridiciule which men ignorant of the 
work! are apt to attach to those of difi^rent 
countries, or of different habits and professions ; 
but I can assure these authors, that, in the pure 
Oxonian acceptation of the word, no small re- 
spect is generally included for the intellectual 
attainments of a people, to whom, through the 
united influence of poverty, local institutions^ 
and hereditary qualities of mind, their southern 
neighbours are so well accustomed to yield the 
prize in the great contest for riches and fame. 

The minute points of criticism to which this 
controversy has given rise, do not fall within 
my plan ; nor do I feel the smallest inclination 
to comment on the ** Babel of savage sounds'* 
with which the Urorccrtav Xiypojv 'lEPETS,* who 
concludes the last attack has endeavoured to 
compensate for his deficiency in argument — 

* AriBtoph. Nub. 
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When this author still continued to assett^ that 
classical eradidon is the sole oceupaiion at Ox-« 
ford, and to declaim upon the importanqe of 
cultivating other branches of knowledge, and 
this while reviewing the very work which gives 
an account of the mathematical and other stu- 
dies pursued in that University,* it is obvious 
chat he writes only for diose whose leisure or 
inclination may not lead them to investigate the 
other dde of the question, and whose previous 
knowledge of the subject may not enable thetn 
to defect the spirit of misrepresentation which 

* I own I cannot attach much importance to the. contro- 
versy concerning the acceptation of the comparative term. 
Elements of Mathematics. As there are no public examina- 
tions at Edinburgh^ I have nothing to state as to the only point 
of any consequence, the challenged comparison in matbema* 
tical attainments, except my own belief that it is a very rash 
defiance on the part of the Reviewers.*^! omitted to observe 
above, that it is most erroneous to boast of the numbers at- 
tending the lectures at Edinburgh as greatly exceeding those 
of the students at Oxford ; since, if the comparison were fair* 
ly made, the former would not be found equal to one half of 
the latten The Edinburgh classes of the two first years 
ought not to be calculated, as at that age boys are at school 
in England, and far less the students in Medicine and Scotch 
Law. 
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pervades all he has written. And who would 
wish to deprive him of any applause which he 
may derive fix)m such a quarter? — On one 
point, however, he must be admitted to be sin* 
cere ; where he states, that ^ he ndther knows 
** nor cares whether he is or is not considered 
** as a superficial person 6y competent judges ;"* 
*— ^ manly avowal, which deserves apprdia^oti 
from its consistency vrith his usual contempt 
for whatev^ the world are accustomed to re- 
gard with respect and veneration. Yet even 
this avowal, to deal frankly with him, I fed it 
difiicult to reconcile with the vexation which 
his ilUtimed mirth is so awkwardly officious to 
conceal, at the chastisement inflicted by the au- 
thor of the Replies, with so just a forgetfulness 
of mercy. 

He has revived, not without considerable 
pretensions to novelty, Rousseau's declamations 
about the study of Latin and Greek \ with* 
drawing the attention ^ from things to words." 
^ If," Says he, ^ a man reads a book in a dif* 

* Page 186. 
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'•^fictdt language, copious in its words, and 
** litentious in its variations, it is not possible 
^ he should attend as much to the nieaning of 
•* what he reads, as if that meaning were con- 
^ veyed to Wm in his o\<rn native tongue.'* — 
First of all, it may be observed, that the best 
examples of the very opposite to every thing 
that is copious and licentious are to be found 
among the ahdent writers. Aristotle's style, in 
particular, is altogether unrivalled for concise- 
ness and accuracy of expression. But I deny 
the general position, that what is most easily 
read is best remembered. On the contrary, the 
most susceptible memory is generally the least 
tenacious ; for this very reason, that a smaller 
exertion of attention being necessary, the im- 
pression is originally slighter, and is more easily 
effaced. If a difficulty occurs about the mean- 
ing of a passage, is not this, of all others, what 
we recollect the best ? Thus it is that an anci- 
ent writer remarks, with perfect justice, " Qux 
" legentem fefellissent, transferentemfugerenon 
'* possunt" * But the fact, tliat what is care- 

♦ Plin. Ep. VII. 9. 
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lessly hurried over in English caapot he remem- 
bered half so well as what we must read with 
painful attention in Gredc, seems a principle 
too plain to admit of illuoration. In truth, the 
general difiiision of knowledge, and the ease 
vnth which it is acquired, is, amidst many adr 
v^tages, a^ttended with this evil, that books are 
referred to rather than read, or at best read ia 
such a hasty and careless mwner, that tilieir 
contents leave but a general and pQofused im«* 
pression on the memory. Bodb are every day 
most unnecessarily multiplied, d&er.firom mpr 
tives of vaoity or profit, or simply because the 
^authors have upt read, or do not understand, the 
writings of those who hav^ gone befpre them j 
and even, by the number of useful books which 
the fiidlity of printing occasions, the heads of 
leyery art and science are to be found so coji- 
centrated and compressed, that the curiosity is 
prematurely satisfied, and the iiUerest with 
tiriiich they are studied much diminished. For 
the ardour which attends any pursuit is mpst 
unquestionably damped by destroying the n^ 
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cessity of exertion ; ' and most of all, thoie pur* 
suits, the principal inducement to which is the 
gratification of the desire of knowledge. Now, 
the difficulties of a dead language are precisely 
that drag-chsdn on the wheels of leafmng, which 
this great arid increasing e^l of modem educa« 
tion seems to require. If it were possible to 
separate altogether the actual possession of know- 
ledge from the labour of acquiring it, the value 
would be intonceivably diminished, from the 
absence of the habits necessary for its useful 
application. Tliose who are already In posses- 
sion of the end, cannot be expected to exert 
the means for obtaining it ; nor are those like- 
ly to enlarge the bounds of Science, who are 
content to grasp the fruits of other men's la- 
bours, and seize their discoveries, without learn- 
ing the arts by which they were matured. If 
philosophy be made to shine suddenly on the 
tender mind with too bright a lustre, the facul- 
ties will at fii-st be dazzled rather than enlighten- 
ed, and there will be a danger of a simitar indif- 
ference succeeding to that with which ignorant 
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and barbarous men are accustomed to behold 
the beauties of the material world Young 
men, who are really desirous to be wiser and 
better for what they read, and to learn to think 
rightly and sensibly upon the most important 
subj^tSy must subdue every unreasonable desire 
of novelty, and, relinquishing the vsdn applause 
of all that is witty and superficial, assiduously 
labour to trace the steps by which their prede-* 
cestois advanced on the road of useful discove- 
ry, while their affections are stedfastly fixed on 
the ultimate object of all education, ;^(xi^c^v xa«. 

It has been shewn above, that, with one ex-* 
ception, the study of the ancient writa:5, as 
pursued at Oxford, is not exclusive of other 
branches of knowledge ; and there is no force 
in the objection, that it forms the principal piu:- 
suit. On the contrary, there are many great 
and important advantages in preserving, to the 
different seats of learning, the peculiar genius 
and distinctive character of each. The number 
of persons is probably very limited upon whom 

2 
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nature bestows a bias for atly particular object 
of science j but wherever such an instance may 
occur, it is highly proper that an opening should 
be left for it Yet, as it is plain that no man de- 
serves the name of a scholar who does not know 
something of Greek andLatin, even he whom the 
nnpuUe of genius, real or imagined, prompts to 
other objects, has no reason to complain that 
he cannot obtain an Academical degree without 
some knowledge ofthe ancient languages. Now, 
although these languages cannot be effectually 
acquired without the devotion of a long period 
of time to this object, it still remains to be shewn 
'what exercise is more salutary to the youth- 
ful mind. Leaving to its fate the absurdity of 
the statement, that an ancient language can be 
studied without studying the substance of the 
works in which it is contained, and that the 
meaning of ancient authors may be correctly 
explained without being understood,— is there 
no advantage in the accurate habits of attention 
and memory and judgment, which such an oc- 
cupation reqiures ? Or rather, I would ask, is 
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theoce any better mode of uniting the cultivation 
of all these powers with the formation of the 
taste and fancy, on the purest models of excd- 
lence ? Or any better discipline, by which the 
faculties may be matured for the more import- 
ant researches of philosophy ? 

We are told of the time that is mis-spent in 
studying the structure of Greek verse, and get- 
ting the poets by heart ; while the orators, his-^ 
tosians, an^ philosophers, are overlooked and 
forgotten : but wherever such things occur it is 
OiOt at Oxford. The structure of Greek verse 
is undoubt^ly one of the most intricate sub- 
jects which can engage the attention of a. scho- 
lar J and for this reason those who have devo- 
ted their time to classical studies, have naturally 
been most anxious to unravel, and explain what 
was least understood by those who went brfore 
them : But no attempt was eye^ made to intro- 
duce such a subject in the schools. The com- 
position of Latin verse is, indeed, encouraged 
by an annual prize ; but, as no one. is compelled 
to write for it, such a practice cannot be consi- 
dered as very dangerous or alarming. Upon 
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share of honcMir ; nor is it likdy that any one, 
who has taken the trouUe to attend the pnhlic 
examinations, will accuse the present race of 
under-gnuluates of any very preposterous and 
unnatural aUiorraice of €ai\se quantides. l^ere 
are some persons who can discov^ no other 
advantage in prosody than a little additional 
pleasure in reading poetry j and, in truth, the 
genius of the French and Eftglish languages ii 
in this respect so cKfferent from those of anci-* 
ent Greece and Rome^ tibat it is not easy to ex-- 
phun to one, who possesses but a slight acquaint 
ance with the latter, why the meanest of the ig- 
norant and beasdy mob of Athens would have 
hissed an actor fin: mispronouncing a word, 
. while in his own country he h^s been accus- 
tonied tio consider an accurate attention to pro* 
nunciation and prosody, as among the refine- 
ments of the higher and more learned cnrders, 
the mere offspring of arbitrary custom, which 
is daily changed without the smallest inconveni- 
ence. At all events, it seems an experiment df 
v^ doubtful advantage, which learned men 
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Isme of Jate been «o imperiomly called upon to 
make^ iiv tibe d«¥odoQ cf jdutt time v^ch » 
now ocoitHed eveii with fhet. le$$ impOitiuat 
parts of dasttcal leamingi to the tirmi^tion of 
the Greek and Iiatin i^Uo9C4)her3i jScMne. oC 
the best of sudi attempts which have hitherto 
bem made^ the fruks of much labour and leam^ 
11^ ia!Te but to propagate iflo^afect and j&nco^ 
fiwm ^iewa of the author's meanis)^ . and ^rdr 
'vent manypeteOQs firom^having jteawsfse po th$ 
ori^ihsJ ; and: thi)$^ wUle they are q( Utde b^* 
nefit to the 8ch^^» ave woreet than usele^^ Uf 
theigmxacit It it cbdbfidK^y to s^ 
of iibristotle'e Lectures i^^veittd into a ^^ pkufi 
ae numerosa c^ado>'' andtp h^a^ di^ accurate 
coocbe, and efxeij^e^ phUosopher made to de* 
Iber^ in v^^ue and^wk^ period^ ^entimeiflis 
not always conkiatent with an earlier^e than 
the rastomfion of 48acning»* 

With thoae who deny aU merit to dasskal 
atudiei, I^o dot pcesnme to ai^ie^ It is not 
easy to en^dki cokmn^. to t^ blind. To de- 

♦ On the subject of translation some excellent remart« 
occur in the first Reply, p. 113. ' -' 
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termine also the relative utility ofdifierent ob- 
jects dF' knowledge, is extremely di£S^ult, if 
not impossible : but it is generally admit- 
ted, that the anciait languages ought to form 
a distinguished branch of liberal education. — 
Now, why should there not be one place in 
the world particularly £im6us for ClassiiGal stu- 
diies ? — Afid why dbould not that same genius 
Idci^ or '- etprlt de coffs^ hem. which so many 
inip<»tant ei^cts ape ^ften foimd to follow, be 
allowed to- operate atXXsford, in &vour of cli»« 
sical learning, with this same impunity with 
which it has been p^mitted to perpetuate the 
'feme tif'^ Cambridge &« Mathemati^ and of 
cfidmburgh for Medical Scietice \ 
• The author of the ^Replies has ably aigued 
the superior excellence of Clas^cal studies to 
'every other preparatory, disdj^line, which, witfap- 
out teaching a man t^e peculiar business of aaiy 
one office or calling, enriches and ennobles all 
his future employments, and bestows a better 
grace and more elevated carriage on every oc- 
cupation to which his talents may chance to be 
directed. He exposes the absurdity of continn- 
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ally askmg of what dired: utility each particukfr 
branch of knowledge is to the individual ; and 
thinks it sufficient to reply, that any study forms 
a part, however small, of that compld:e circle of 
generous education, which imparts a dignity to 
every, profession in life. He contends, with 
the eloquence and enthusiasm of a. schokr, that 
the. precious remains of Gredian and Romait 
genius will be held more and more sacred, 
while genius, and taste, and learning, shall.be 
valued among men ; and that, as the human 
mind is the same in every age, nothing can 
make eloquence "less powerful, poetry less 
".charming, historical example less fcHTciWe, or 
"moral and political reflections less instruct- 
"tive.?' : . 

I cannot deny myself the satisfiicticai of con- 
^ludk&g these remarks by quoting, at length, the 
following passive : — * 

" Neyer^ while the world lasts, will it be 
" wholly disabused of that specious error, that 
" the more there is crammed into a young 

* First fteply, p. 175. 
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*^,tDBns mind, whether it stays tibere or mAf 
** whedter it is digested or not, — still the wiser he 
** is. And writings, such as those which I have 
^ been lexamining, smart, witty, and confident, 
^ tend to confirm this diseased habit of thinks 
^ii^, and to spread die conti^on« A half- 
^ educated father hears that lectures are read in 
•* Chemistry, Botany, Mineralogy, Sat. &c, M 
^ one place, and his son is k^uning nothing of 
^ this sort at school. Incapable of judging how 
^ mental powers are improved by ccmtkiuales:* 
^ ercsie, and how die moral character is, in a 
^.great measure, formed by the study of good 
^ audiors, he fancies that when the grammar 
^ of a language is learnt, all fardier attendon to 
" diat langus^ is lost time ; — that there is no- 
^.thing more gained, because there is no new 
^ name, if die boy is captivated by tbe no^ 
^ velty and variety of die stucfies which are pre- 
^ seated to him, he sddom retnras widi ^y 
^ relish to philological pursmts. He may be- 
^ come a skilful agricukurist, an improve of 
•* manufactures, a useful inspector of roads, 
^niines,and<anab: but all diat distingddiifi^ 
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grace whidi a liberal education imparts, he 
^^ foregoes for ever. It cannot be acquired in a 
** kter period of life, if the morning of hjs days 
^ have been occupied with oth^ cares, and the 
*^ intellectual habits already settled in different 
*< forms and postures. If, as txx) often happens, 
^^ these matters are received into the ears, \mV 
^ take no possession of the mind,» there is not 
^^ only a moral blank, but an intellectual barren^ 
*' ness, — 2i poverty of fancy and invention, — a 
** dearth of historical and poetical illustration, — 
*^ a want of all those ideas which decorate and 
^ enliven truth, whkh enable us to live over 
«< again the times that are past, and to combine 
*' the produce of widely-distant ages." 

The peculiar importance of Clascal learning 
to the English cllergy, to whose prdfession 
in general the Reviewer has extended hk 
charge against college tutors, of hostility to 
every liberal and useful acquirement, would 
of itself justify any preference it might oh« 
tain, not altogether exclusive of other brandies 
of knowledge, in a. system c^ education of which 
they are to dedve the chief advantage. If it be 

12 
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at aU d^irable, that the ministers of religion 
should be respected, and should respect them- 
selves, for the learning peculiar to their profes- 
sion, this must be admitted as a strong argu- 
ment against a radical change in the favourite 
pursuits of Oxford. This ground of defence, 
indeed, is obvious, and has been frequently 
urged with much ability. I shiall not therefore 
attempt, by any thing which I might add oa 
this subject, to silence the unprincipled clamour 
for the total subversion of a system venerable 
for its tried utility. — On some occasions it may, 
perhaps, be rash to attribute to the writer, to 
whom I have just alluded, any meaning at all ; 
but if his abhorrence of the Univeraty of Ox- 
ford, and his contempt for the character and 
pursuits of the English clergy, have any foun- 
dation in consistency or truth, it will be difficult 
for persons of different views to reconcile his 
revolutionary dogmas on these subjects, with 
his attaphment to certain principles of the Bri- 
tish constitution, which they have been accus- 
tomed to consider as deriving from this quarter 
a valuable support. To such persons it may 
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not appear the less important to preserve the 
sacred union of the Universities and the Church 
with the Monarchy and Aristocracy of Eng- 
land; that those who, on some points, give 
vent to open calumny and undistinguishing 
abuse, should on other occasions show some 
small deference to public feeling, in a formal 
profession of faith, or vague avowal of abstract 
attachment and metaphysical loyalty. 

On the whole, every impartial person, who 
reads both sides of the question, must feel con- 
siderably indebted to the Edinburgh Reviewers, 
for having contributed, by the agitation oi the 
subject, to bring into more general notice the . 
Oxford " system of exertion, and scale of Aca- 
** demical honours, calculated (as they them- 
" selves observed, when it suited their argu- . 
" ment), to produce the happiest effects ;" and 
for establishing, on a more permanent basis than 
ever, the reputation of that University as a place 
of general education. Whether their motives 
have been always pndsewortiiy, and whether 
they have, in any instance, rolled a stone which 
has recoiled on their own heads, is of more im- . 
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poitance to themselves than to the public. Thfe 
good effects of their exertions will continue to 
be felt, long after the causes thit prtxluced them 
shall have ceased to operate; 
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CORRIGENDA. 

Page 22, note K 13. for twentt/t'eighi read tiaenty'Sfeoen^ 

2S. 1. 4. e^ seq. redA-^hkt it is strongly marked bif 

the prejudices of the kuthar^s professional habits. 
73. L 20. for 7^iwr»rv9 ^n^» 'lEPEYS. read, AtsTOTd(TA;y 

X^ftn 'iEPSYZ. 
'79. K 13. for »$ read V. 
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